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Abstract 

How we talk about things familiar to us shapes who we are, and discourses 
influence how we present ourselves to the world. Through sensemaking, 
individuals draw on discourses to construct their preferred identities. As an 
increasing number of American workers seek nontraditional employment 
(MetLife, 2022), it is integral to examine how individuals interpret and 
frame dominant and longstanding societal discourses. Adventure workers 
are a prime example of individuals who align with or push against 
normative discourses that either reflect or conflict with how they envision 
their identities. Through 14 in-depth, semi-structured interviews, we 
discovered tensions adventure workers experience between normative 
discourses and the adventure worker identity. Adventure workers 
communicatively reframed ideal worker norms and the real/fake-self 
dichotomy surrounding consistent availability, conventional measures of 
success, and sacrificing time and freedom to unsatisfactory work 
experiences. In doing so, our participants generated a new form of currency 
—experience—which they used to legitimize the ways they both resisted and 
perpetuated normative discourses. This work contributes to communication 


scholarship by illuminating the far-reaching influence of macro discourses 


in sensemaking and identity construction by extending Tracy & Tretheway’s 
(2005) notion of the crystallized self and interrogating the traditional “work 
now, life later” ideology (Blithe & Wolfe, 2016). 
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“We’re Dirtbags and Proud of it”: Discursively Constructing Identity 
as an Adventure Worker 

In 2021, 47.4 million U.S. employees quit their jobs to pursue “greater 
flexibility, work-life balance, and more and richer benefits” (MetLife, 2022, 
p. 7). When individuals’ values related to meaningful work and leisure 
outweigh financial stability, workers may choose to leave traditional 
employment despite the risk (Pink & Godager, 2022; Ciulla, 2000). Today, a 
growing subset of the American workforce are sidestepping traditional 
work-life management norms and outdated social contracts between 
organizations and organizational members (Beheshti, 2023; Bremen, 2022; 
MetLife, 2022). Instead, individuals are turning to work that aligns with 
their passions, challenging the notion of living with a “perpetually deferred” 
self (Tracy & Trethewey, 2005). 

Deep-rooted societal norms influence organizational and individual 
expectations about work and life, cementing the bases of culturally 
sanctioned responses and behaviors (Drago, 2007). Despite attempts at 


resisting cultural norms and expectations, individuals often find themselves 


trapped in and perpetuating normative work-life patterns and discourses 
(Drago, 2007). As work-life scholars seek to understand discursive 
negotiations between what constitutes work and life and the ways in which 
cultural contexts shape such processes (Wieland, 2011; Kuhn et al., 2008), 
they are paying more attention to the identity and practice of workers who 
take up nonnormative work-life practices (Coker et al., In Third Review; 
Blithe & Wolfe, 2016). 

Overall, work-life communication scholarship often explores how 
“traditional” corporate and working-class employees talk about competing 
demands between a 40- (or more) hour work week and (family) life (e.g., 
Hatfield, 2017; Blithe, 2015). However, a growing subset of the U.S. 
population is managing and making sense of their work-life identities very 
differently (Pink & Godager, 2022). We call this population “adventure 
workers” and define them as individuals who actively pursue compensation 
through precarious outdoor activities that resemble recreation, often in 
seasonal and/or immersive settings. This population is conceptually distinct 
from other seasonal or precariously employed individuals (e.g., gig workers) 
who would choose full-time and stable employment if available. The 
“adventure” of adventure work refers to the element of risk inherent to 
work activities and the uncertainty of living an immersive, seasonal, and 
often nomadic lifestyle. Adventure workers refer to themselves in many 
ways: outdoor guides, adventurers, seasonal workers, ski bums (Landes, 


2005), and, with affection, dirtbags (Mathis, 2019). 


Adventure workers often see work and leisure as one; boundaries 
between work and leisure become blurred as adventure workers integrate 
their passions into work and their time off, socialize with coworkers, and 
become friends with clients (Pink & Godager, 2022; Coker et al., In Third 
Review; Carnicelli-Filho, 2013). Adventure workers challenge normative 
assumptions of having a “real job” (Clair, 1996) and being an ideal worker 
(Kirby, 2017), which include stable work and monetary success, by choosing 
an alternative to traditional work and lifestyles. In this paper, we explore 
how adventure workers make sense of the tensions inherent in work-life 
discourses by constructing their own worker identities and redefining 
notions of success. 

Literature Review 

Although many scholars situate work-life studies within organizational 
contexts (see Kirby & Krone, 2002), it is important to look beyond 
organizations to explore how broader cultural discourses construct work 
and life (Wieland, 2011). Multiple discourses—from societal norms to daily 
interactions—coalesce to organize how individuals perform work, 
understand success, and cultivate their identities (Giddens, 1991; Kirby, 
2017). We review the interplays among these discourses broadly to 
emphasize how meaning-making processes that construct identities rub 
against Western discourses about work and preferred workers (i.e., 
sensemaking theory; Weick, 1995; Ashforth et al., 2008). Then, we situate 


adventure workers as a noteworthy population for exploring how normative 


occupational discourses pervade life, work, and identity construction 
beyond organizational structures. 

Constructing Identity Through Notions of Success and Work 

Societal discourses—prevailing Western social texts and ideals about work 
and worker identities—shape our understanding of work and who we are 
(Giddens, 1991; Nicotera, 2020). In particular, the past century ushered in 
several distinct perspectives, such as the American Dream, which 
culminates through normative assumptions of stable work, ideal worker 
identities, and success as monetary (Drago, 2007; Kirby, 2017). In the 
twentieth century, work demands increased and workers embraced 
additional hours for higher wages, which normalized the long hours and 
high incomes associated with ideal workers (Drago, 2007). This cultural 
shift placed a higher value on paid work in corporate settings (e.g., white- 
collar professionals) and discursively decreased the value of work outside of 
those settings (Claire, 1996; Drago, 2007). Normalizing long working hours 
and saying “yes” to additional responsibilities generated a culture of excess 
(Kirby, 2017; Wieland, 2011) and cemented dominant perceptions of “real 
jobs” (Clair, 1996), professionalism (Drago, 2007), and success as monetary 
(Kirby, 2017; Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014). Together, these discourses act as 
cultural scripts that influence how individuals craft their self-concept and 
behaviors to align with ideal worker norms and a Puritan work ethic (Drago, 


2007). 


Societal discourses and individuals’ daily communication are mutually 
shaping. Blithe (2015) noted that Western ideal worker norms and career 
discourses are “related to meritocracy, hierarchy, and materiality and imply 
that with hard work, any individual can climb the career ladder to achieve 
status and wealth” (p. 3). In pursuit of the American Dream and ideal 
worker identity, U.S. workers are conditioned to commit their early lives to 
their jobs and envision a time in the future when their lives will be less 
stressful (Blithe, 2015; Blithe & Wolfe, 2016). Consequently, U.S. workers 
have historically subscribed to a “work now, life later” mythology (Blithe & 
Wolfe, 2016), visualizing their ideal self as perpetually deferred (Tracy & 
Trethewey, 2005). 

Despite ideal worker norms and dominant conceptualizations of 
success as monetary being embedded in U.S. culture and highly influential 
on career objectives and life experiences, some workers actively engage in 
rejecting and/or reimagining dominant occupational ideologies (Coker et al., 
In Third Review; Blithe & Wolfe, 2016). For instance, individuals are 
increasingly merging their passions with their occupations (Pink & 
Godager, 2022; Ruder & Riforgiate, 2018), positioning their work and life as 
“crystallized” rather than distinctive experiences (Tracy & Trethewey, 
2006). Others are leaving their positions or recalibrating their commitment 
to work in pursuit of greater work-life harmony through performing the 
minimal obligations required to keep their jobs (i.e., “quiet quitting”; 


Beheshti, 2023), or quitting their jobs altogether (i.e., The Great 


Resignation; Bremen, 2022). Individuals who pursue work-life integrations 
or reconceptualize work commitments sidestep ideologies that perpetuate 
ideals of differentiating between the personal and professional (Tracy & 
Trethewey, 2006), putting life on hold to pursue work (Blithe, 2015), and/or 
aligning behaviors and identities with the ideal worker and dominant 
notions of success (Drago, 2007). 

Constructing Identity Through Work-Life Discourses 

Identities are socially and communicatively constructed. As individuals seek 
to understand and communicate who they are, they draw from an 
amalgamation of attributes, such as personal traits, social memberships, 
and work roles (Alvesson & Wilmott, 2002; Ashforth et al., 2008; Giddens, 
1991). Individuals learn about who they are (and are not) through social 
interactions and role expectations communicated through societal, 
organizational, and interpersonal discourses (Caza & Creary, 2016). From 
an organizational standpoint, for instance, research has illuminated how 
individuals actively construct a professional identity by “doing, acting, and 
interacting” in an organization and with those around them (Pratt, 2012, p. 
26). When individuals encounter new information or novel experiences (e.g., 
begin new roles, leave a position, view work differently), they engage in a 
communicative and cognitive sensemaking process to understand their 
provisional selves, identifying gaps between who they have been and who 
they are expected to be in a new role (Ibarra, 1999). Because identity is a 


process and not a state (Giddens, 1991; Weick, 1995), individuals are 


constantly (re)drafting their self-concept in light of new information, 
changing contexts, and personal experiences. In this view, identities are 
communicatively enacted and understood in a larger system, and 
individuals grapple with who they are in that system by communicatively 
organizing meaning (Weick, 1995) to reduce equivocality they might 
experience between their past and provisional selves. 

Weick’s (1995) sensemaking theory is grounded in identity 
construction and, therefore, valuable for understanding how individuals 
construct and enact their identities alongside (or against) societal 
discourses. Sensemaking describes the communicative and retrospective 
processes during which individuals assign meaning to their experiences to 
understand their identities (Weick, 1995). Notably, all workers engage in 
identity work (i.e., forming, redrafting, or resisting identity prescribed by an 
organization; Alvesson & Wilmott, 2002). Sensemaking is useful for 
exploring how individuals engage with broad(er) discourses they glean from 
a variety of sources to understand the nature of work, and numerous 
scholars have examined how identity work and sensemaking coalesce (see 
Vough et al., 2020). 

Faith in a known world is instrumental to sensemaking; individuals 
must believe in something (e.g., an experience, system, societal norm) to 
process and construct their identities (Weick, 1995). Thus, individuals 
construct their identities alongside or against discourses they encounter 


and retain (Alvesson & Wilmott, 2002), and work-life scholarship has 


pursued this phenomenon by broadly exploring how ideal worker discourses 
are communicatively constructed, perpetuated, and resisted (see Kirby, 
2017; Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014 for reviews). Whereas some individuals 
might align their identities with ideal worker norms via enactments (e.g., 
work roles, communication, behavior), others resist by rejecting ideal 
worker behaviors (e.g., climbing the corporate ladder, working long hours; 
Drago, 2007) or ideals (e.g., pursing the American Dream; Kirby, 2017). 

Studying the identity construction processes of workers who resist 
normative discourses offers opportunities for scholars to nuance 
understandings of worker identities as defined and outlined by these 
populations, as opposed to applying existing frameworks (e.g., 
normative/dominant worker discourses) that contribute to broader (i.e., 
traditional) understandings of worker identities. As identity construction is 
a process and an important outcome of sensemaking, it is under this 
premise that we consider how adventure workers—one subset of the 
workforce resisting dominant worker discourses—understand and 
communicatively construct their identities within the context of societal 
discourses. 

Adventure workers are a promising population for exploring sites of 
struggle (Fleming & Spicer, 2007) between resisting and reifying societal 
discourses. Examining how adventure workers enact their identities 
provides an opportunity for understanding sensemaking in mundane 


contexts (see Brown et al., 2014; Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014; Weick, 1995). 


Specifically, Brown et al. (2014) called for future research that extends “our 
comprehension of sensemaking in mundane rather than crisis-led 
sensemaking, and for the study of sensemaking in novel ... contexts” (p. 
272). Relatedly, scholars have recently been implored to examine tensions 
embedded in everyday talk about meaningful work (Coker et al., In Third 
Review; Buzzanell & D’Enbeau, 2015; Kuhn et al., 2008). This study 
answers these calls by exploring how adventure workers use societal 
discourses to make sense of and understand their identities, thereby 
rationalizing their enactments alongside the familiar discourses they 
encounter and then retain or reject throughout their lives. Given the ways in 
which adventure workers deviate from normative work-life assumptions, we 
contribute to work-life and sensemaking literature by asking the following 
research question: How do adventure workers make sense of normative 
work-life discourses while discursively constructing their identities? 
Method 

After Institutional Review Board approval (IRB#: 21.112), we recruited 
participants who spoke English, were U.S. citizens, at least 18 years old, 
and self-identified as having an adventurous job or a seasonal position that 
supports an adventurous lifestyle. We recruited initial participants from our 
personal social networks, and those participants provided numerous 
referrals, representing a multiple-start snowball sample (Lindlof & Taylor, 


2019). Additionally, we posted recruitment messages on personal social 


media sites and sent recruitment information to adventure work 
organizations (e.g., guiding companies). 

Participants included 16 individuals who self-identified as having an 
adventurous job or a seasonal position that enabled an adventurous 
lifestyle. Two participants were excluded from the present study because 
their work-life experiences were outside the study’s focus, leaving 14 
participants. Of those 14, nine self-identified as women (64%) and five as 
men (36%). Participants ranged in age from 26 to 41 years old (M = 30.78, 
SD = 5.35). Regarding race, 13 participants self-identified as white (93%), 
and one participant identified as other (7%). Participants generally reported 
high levels of education; over 70% held college degrees. One participant 
received a high school diploma (7%), three completed some college (21%), 
seven attained a bachelor’s degree (50%), three completed a graduate 
degree (21%), and three received training for a skilled trade (21%; some 
participants reported multiple education experiences). Although our sample 
lacked racial and educational diversity, potentially a result of a snowball 
sampling method, this population is representative of individuals who have 
traditionally participated in outdoor leisure activities in the United States 
(American Hiking Society, 2021; Vestal, 2016). 

Participants reported working in various adventurous jobs, such as 
outdoor guiding, wilderness firefighting, ski instructing, wilderness 
counseling, and professional sailing; however, our participants tended to 


work multiple jobs throughout the year. Most participant annual incomes 


ranged from $25,000 to $50,000 (n = 9), followed by less than $25,000 (n = 
3) and $50,000 to $75,000 (n = 2). Participants worked throughout the U.S., 
and one worked internationally. 

All authors conducted virtual, in-depth, semi-structured audio 
interviews. Our interview protocol included questions related to broad 
topics, such as: participants’ job descriptions; life choices that led them to 
their careers; definitions of work, life, play, and leisure; and work-life 
boundaries and balance. The flexibility of the semi-structured format 
afforded us the freedom to ask follow-up questions and afforded participants 
space to share “complex viewpoints to be heard without the constraints of 
scripted questions” while allowing us to develop “emergent 
understandings” of our participants’ experiences (Tracy, 2020, p. 158). 
Prior to ending each interview, we collected participant demographic 
information (e.g., age, gender, race, education, income, and location). 
Finally, after each interview, each author independently engaged in writing 
analytic memos (Charmaz, 2014). Memo writing enabled us to reflect on the 
interviews, grapple with initial responses to interview conversations, and 
note initial insights (Tracy, 2020). 

Interviews lasted an average of 48 minutes (SD = 16.69), ranging 
from 26 minutes to 89 minutes, and resulted in 11 hours and 9 minutes of 
recorded data, 169 pages of single-spaced transcripts, and 12 single-spaced 
pages of analytic memos. We began our analysis by individually reading 


through our interview transcripts. Our primary-cycle coding (Tracy, 2020) 


revealed 190 codes, many of which overlapped, which helped to 
demonstrate prevalent ideas. We then met as a group to note similar codes, 
discuss poignant codes, and select codes to group into higher-order 
categories (Saldana, 2013). We collectively memoed (Charmaz, 2014) and 
worked through several iterations of concept maps (Tracy, 2020) 
throughout our meetings, revisiting our research question often to focus our 
coding. Through these processes, we developed a 24-item codebook to 
guide our analysis. 

Broadly, we noticed that our participants positioned adventurous 
lifestyle against “traditional” work-life experiences. Their juxtaposition was 
demonstrated through the ways in which individuals constructed 
boundaries, communicated about finances, apportioned their time, and 
positioned how the mainstream views their lifestyle against the “real truths” 
of adventure work. Below, we share our findings and illuminate the various 
ways in which our participants made sense of work-life norms in framing 
their identity. 

Findings 

Adventure workers engaged in the process of sensemaking by reshaping 
traditional notions of success embedded in normative discourses and 
ideologies (e.g., ideal worker; the American Dream; Puritan work ethic; 
work now, life later; perpetually deferred self). Although participants 
strategically aligned with some normative discourses to explain adventure 


work enactments, it was through deselecting certain cues that adventure 


workers carved out, constructed, and enacted adventure worker identities 
that challenged traditional worker identity characteristics. Specifically, 
participants encountered tensions related to normative work-life discourses 
as they interpreted past experiences, enacted their identities, and redefined 
notions of success in terms of both time and treasure. 

Tensions Around Time 

Adventure workers agreed that normative conceptions of success and 
dominant worker identities were organized around the idea of dedicating 
time and availability to organizations in exchange for stability. In crafting a 
positive adventure worker identity, our interviewees rejected the notion 
that workers must commit to a lifetime of full-time work and organizational 
“benefits” like paid time off and vacation days. Jillian (29-year-old single 
white woman; bachelor’s degree; nomadic seasonal chef and ski hill worker) 
explained, “My friends are happy only getting two weeks off a year, and I 
think I have too many ambitions in my life to only give myself two weeks 
and the weekends to do what I want.” 

Participants illustrated their time tensions by drawing on past 
experiences that privileged trading time for security. Dave (27-year-old 
single white man; some college education; outdoor guide) described how, 
although his previous work schedule in construction granted him financial 
stability, it precluded time for personal development. He explained, “It 
ended up being [that] I worked seven days a week, 60 or 80 hours a week.. 


. and it got to the point where I had a ton of money saved up, and I could 


never spend it. I never had free days, I never had free time, never had 
vacation time.” 

Helen and Bella had similar experiences. Helen (29-year-old single 
white woman; bachelor’s degree; wildland firefighter) commented, “I have 
done the 40 hours at a desk thing—I have not enjoyed it,” and Bella (41- 
year-old single white woman; bachelor’s degree; ski resort worker) noted, 
“T did the ‘regular’ thing for at least 15 years, probably longer. . .” Echoing 
other participants’ sentiments, Bella explained that trading time for security 
turned into an “‘I can’t stand this sort of life anymore’ sort of thing,” and 
instead opted to “spend more time adventuring and not having to always be 
working six and seven days a week where there is hay to be made.” 

Many participants also reflected on past experiences of friends and 
family, which served to further justify their deselection of traditional work- 
time arrangements. Helen explained how her father “ended up [working] a 
lot more” than 40 hours per week, and “he wasn’t home [most nights] till 
6:30, 7 o’clock five days a week or so.” Because of that, it was only on the 
weekends where they made “a super concerted effort to get out and to do 
something fun as a family.” Similarly, Dave explained that his grandfather 
spent his time how “society has set it up to where . . . you’re supposed to 
grind... and then when you’re 70, that’s when you do all the fun things.” 
Participants’ sensemaking emphasized how traditional notions of time and 
success either relegated free time to small pockets of time or deferred “fun” 


and adventure to the future. 


Ellie (28-year-old single white woman; bachelor’s degree; outdoor 
guide, farmer, and substitute teacher) distanced herself from traditional 
work by using the phrase “reverse retirement.” She explained that nothing 
is guaranteed and that achieving work-life balance is a light at the end of a 
very long, uncertain tunnel. Compared to individuals who work “traditional” 
jobs or in “traditional workspaces,” Ellie confessed, “my biggest fear, and 
that I watch people do, is . . . waiting for that day when you no longer have 
to report to work every day.” Ellie reiterated adventure workers’ concerns 
about deferring living until retirement. She continued, “but what if you 
don’t make it? ... I say I’m living my reverse retirement.” 

Adventure workers cited, then deselected friends’, families’, and their 
own past experiences with traditional work arrangements that constrained 
their adventure worker identity enactments and interpretations, including 
stability, limited free time, and other “regular” experiences (e.g., only 
having a few weeks of time off each year). Although many of our 
participants discussed working in traditional positions and engaging in 
conventional work-life experiences related to time (e.g., obtaining a degree, 
working 9-to-5, dedicating time to working for higher wages), they framed 
these experiences as an important precursor to choosing their adventurous 
lifestyle. Past experiences with “traditional” corporate discourses of work 
and time resembled triggers that stimulated adventure workers to construct 
their work-life identities in response to the tensions they encountered. Thus, 


adventure workers made sense of tensions by redrafting success through 


notions of time flexibility and freedom to pursue adventure, key 
characteristics of their adventure worker identities. 

Sometimes, however, participants aligned with normative discourses 
surrounding work and time—especially when the benefits meant embodying 
their adventurous lifestyles and identities—to understand who they were. 
For example, although many of our participants decried the time routines of 
working a “traditional” 9-to-5 job, adventure workers discussed their 
willingness to work extremely long hours and spend extended time 
travelling for the organizations they worked for. Adventure workers like 
Helen became fully immersed in their work with few breaks while they were 
on duty. 

When we go out [to a wildland fire], we go out for two weeks at a 

time. And then that doesn’t include any of your travel down or your 

travel back, so you end up—usually ends up being about 17 or 18 days 
that you’re gone one time and then two days off and then it’s kinda 
back to whatever the office is doing and potentially back out fora 
second. 
Relatedly, Nelson (32-year-old married white man; master’s degree; 
wilderness therapist), explained how his all-consuming job not only limited 
both his personal and family time: 
I go out for eight days at a time, with six days off in between... we 


have like an hour of free time every day—personal time, and every 


now and then I can find my cell reception on top of a mountain... 

then I can call home, but other than that, no contact. 

Helen and Nelson were not alone; all adventure workers we interviewed 
made themselves available to work long hours and travel during peak 
seasons. 

Participants described working more than 40 hours a week in 
oftentimes grueling work conditions. However, these workers were 
potentially more willing to align with the traditional worker norms of longer 
hours and intense labor because much of their work was ephemeral. Ellie 
explained how knowing her work was seasonal helped her withstand 
difficult work conditions: 

When .. . things get really hard and it’s like, the hottest out it’s ever 

been in Virginia and we’ve gotta harvest. . . thousands of pounds of 

vegetables, even though you’re tired, it’s like, ‘Well, I know I’m not 

doing this for 20 more years.’ 
Our participants also described how they drew on traditional worker 
behaviors that enabled them to pursue their adventure dreams. Chloe (26- 
year-old white woman; bachelor’s degree; sailmaker/sailor) referred to her 
work ethic as an advantage when negotiating with her boss for time off. 
Fach year, Chloe takes up to three months off from her sailmaking job to 
compete in regattas, or sailboat races, around the world. She explained, 


“what’s worked for me is just consistent hard work .. . showing up on time 


or early ... I think the more that you do that, the more likely they are to 
give you the time off you need.” 

On the one hand, our participants pushed against traditional 
expectations of overwork and related notions of success. At the same time, 
however, adventure workers were willing to engage in extremely long and 
grueling work hours. To resolve the inherent tensions, these workers 
reframed their time-intensive commitments as integral to enabling their 
identities, which were constructed in line with their value of engaging in 
adventure—and nontraditional—work. For example, Melissa (40-year-old 
single woman who self-identified as another race; master's degree; wildland 
firefighter and archeologist) explained, “A 9-to-5 position is by definition 9- 
to-5, whereas if you’re working in a more adventurous field, you work ’til 
the job is done and you’re camping, or rafting, or whatever... work is your 
life .. . [adventure workers] don’t hate [work].” By conceptualizing success 
as having flexibility, freedom, and the ability to blend work and adventure, 
these nontraditional workers deselected normative discourses that compel 
workers to dedicate time and availability to organizations in exchange for 
stability—a normative marker of success. 

Tensions Around Treasure 

Participants agreed that traditional conceptualizations of material success 
both enabled and constrained how they interpreted their adventure worker 
identities. Adventure workers rejected ideologies of material success, such 


as saving for retirement, bolstering a 401k, or buying a home or car, and 


instead, positioned adventurous experience as a higher-order currency and 
measure of achievement. Luke (40-year-old single white man; bachelor’s 
degree; wildland firefighter), captured how our participants conceptualized 
and experienced material success in traditional work, noting, “There are 
very conventional homes and white picket fence and all that that most 
people would do, but the tradeoffs aren’t worth it.” 

Other participants agreed that 9-to-5 jobs and the worker identities 
associated with them are often tied to consumerism and career progression. 
Poppy (28-year-old white woman; some college education; wildland 
firefighter), illustrated this: 

I think so many people are kind of socialized into this idea. You know, 

like, you gotta work 24/7 when you’re super young and Save, save, 

save it, save it, save and you know it’s like when—when do you enjoy 

it then? ... the American mentality is ‘I need more. I want more, 

consume, consume, consume,’ and well, then you have no money. 
Poppy captured a sentiment that was salient among our participants: the 
ideal of wealth accumulation and pursuing purchases that embodied 
success were wastes of time and energy. Instead, our participants 
challenged the American Dream and ideal worker ideology and then filled in 
the gaps between who they should be as a traditional worker and who they 
could be as an adventure worker. In doing so, our participants agreed that 
they were not wasting time working toward retirement or languishing as 


they perpetually deferred their ideal selves. Instead, participants positioned 


success as experience, which allowed them to craft their identities in new 
preferred ways. 

Rather than accumulating wealth or possessions, participants pointed 
to minimalistic living as one measure of success in the adventure world. For 
Fletcher (28-year-old single white man; high school diploma; outdoor 
guide), to live his adventurous lifestyle, he “pretty much liquidated 
everything.” He explained, “I kind of brought it back down to the minimal 
that I needed to live, which was three bags.” Other participants echoed 
deselecting traditional interpretations of success. Gretta, (27-year-old white 
woman; some college; outdoor guide), noted, “I don’t own many things. I 
can fit my entire life in my car... Man, I can be portable!” Thus, the 
adventure worker identity was, in part, constructed by pushing against 
normative material treasures and reinterpreting minimalism and 
experiences as invaluable. 

Nevertheless, adventure workers found utility in aligning their 
identities with at least some traditional ideas of success, particularly those 
that enabled them to pursue their work and passions. Certainly, monetary 
gains were instrumental in ensuring our participants could pursue what 
they valued most: adventure. Gretta shared how working multiple jobs 
enabled her to pursue adventure-filled experiences—the treasure and 
marker of success that was most salient to her and other adventure 
workers. Gretta noted that her off-season, non-adventure positions (e.g., 


installing Christmas lights) gave her “the financial support that I need to 


not only get [to my guiding job] but sustain myself until work picks up 
because a lot of times, we don’t really have a whole lot of work.” Gretta 
illuminated a phenomenon many of our participants experienced: Despite 
privileging and framing experience as their currency of success, adventure 
workers could not accumulate experiences without “buying” into normative 
realities of funding. 

Relatedly, participants interpreted some material possessions that 
they originally ascribed as traditional worker identity markers, such as 
owning cars and having money to pay bills, as necessary to their own 
positive, adventure worker identities. After an accident that totaled Poppy’s 
car, her lifestyle constrained her decision to purchase a new Car: 

It’s kind of, like, my stress factor... do I get anew car, or do I get a 

used one? ... If I get a new car, like, I have a car payment and my life 

is based on not having any payments except for, like, a cell phone bill 

and car insurance. 
Although Poppy challenged the idea that individuals “need” new cars earlier 
in her interview, she was still willing to, and needed to, engage in 
consumerism to some extent. Even our interviewees who prided themselves 
on living sparingly found they needed to spend money in order to access 
and maintain their adventurous lifestyles. Traveling, especially for 
adventure workers with seasonal positions, was described as expensive, yet 
new(er) cars and high-priced air travel opened doors to new treasures 


consisting of adventures and more experiences. Chloe noted how “money 


comes down as a huge player ’cause if you don’t have sponsorship—because 
[airplane] tickets ... to pretty much anywhere [international] are going to 
be expensive.” 

Even for participants like Dave, who measured their yearly success in 
the form of experiences collected, money was still critical to maintaining an 
adventurous lifestyle. Many adventure workers reified traditional worker 
norms, working multiple—often unglamorous and unadventurous—jobs 
throughout the year to afford working adventurous jobs and maintaining 
adventurous lifestyles. Dave explained, 

It’s usually . . . barely enough when you’re living . . . paycheck to 

paycheck. You don’t really have a savings or anything like that [in 

adventure work]... the big reason why I do the construction stuff is 

I’m able to kind of put away a nest egg for the future and get some 

money to go travel internationally ... 

Although Dave deselected societal norms by viewing his experiences as 
treasured currency, he could not fund his adventurous lifestyle with 
experiences alone, selecting normative discourses about work and money 
when it was beneficial for pursuing his resistant work-life enactments. For 
instance, Dave said that while working winters in construction, he “buckles 
down” and “grinds” to make the money that enables his adventurous 
lifestyle. 

Although adventure workers could not use experience as currency to 


buy things like cars, homes, or trips, we saw our participants use their 


experiences as currency in exchange for validation and understanding. In 
this way, they justified their work, which was inextricably linked to their 
identity and interpretation of success. When Ellie was substitute teaching, 
she told the other teachers it might be time for her to leave adventure work 
and go back to school. Their response surprised her: 

My high school Spanish teacher looked at me and was like, ‘For all of 

us: don’t.’ I said, ‘What do you mean?’ And she was like, ‘I did it too 

early. I got married. I had kids. I've been working, and I'm happy, but 

I haven’t seen half of the things that you’ve seen or had half of the 

conversations that you’ve had. For all of us who are just stuck in some 

way, don’t be stuck. Just go.’ I was like ‘Oh my God’... that was one 

[pivotal] moment. 

When Dave told his mother he had quit his construction job to “go 
play in the woods for a while,” his mother cried and told him, “You’re 
throwing your life away.” Her opinion changed once she experienced an 
adventure with her son. 

I took her to Africa . . . on safari and all that kind of stuff, and she’s 

like, ‘Oh, this is what you do! OK. That’s fine. This is fun.’ .. . Once 

people kind of realize .. . that it is a viable kind of way of life, and it 

makes you happy and you get a lot of happiness from making other 

people happy through it, she kind of realized that it is a good thing. 
Through their adventure work, our participants were able to exchange their 


experiences for social capital that brought them validation and 


understanding from others. These positive—even envious—reactions from 
family, friends, and acquaintances bolstered the adventure workers’ 
confidence in their decisions and underscored the pride they felt in 
pursuing an alternative work-life path. Clearly, adventure workers 
constructed their identities in tension with traditional notions of success. 
The adventure worker identity was foremost presented as one that 
embodied minimalism and experience, which participants used as currency 
in exchange for legitimizing their work choices and identities. However, at 
various points throughout the interviews, participants discussed a variety of 
societally imposed constraints that caused tension between the success they 
felt collecting experience as currency versus the inability to financially 
afford societal measures of achievement, such as a permanent place to live, 
nice cars, retirement and 401Ks, or health insurance. Whereas participants 
strongly rejected the idea that purchasing a home, saving for retirement, 
driving a fancy car equated success, they simultaneously put a positive spin 
on traditional ideologies that enabled them to live as adventure workers 
(e.g., working multiple jobs to save money, purchasing cars, and going on 
trips). 

Discussion and Future Directions 

Although sensemaking is a retrospective process through which individuals 
assign meaning to ambiguous experiences (Weick, 1995) and mundane 
activities (Brown et al., 2006), adventure workers discussed their deliberate 


resistant acts that helped them interpret their identities in favorable ways. 


By alternately selecting and rejecting various macro-level discourses of 
normative worker identity, these participants drew upon the world they 
knew (Weick, 1995) to make sense of their identity in relation to work and 
life (Ashforth et al., 2008; Giddens, 1991). Thus, adventure workers both 
retrospectively and prospectively made sense of their identities by 
imagining, enacting, and then interpreting their work-life experiences. 

The adventure worker identity is full of dialectical tensions (Mumby, 
2005), and participants discursively framed their identity as an ongoing 
struggle through their communication and daily behavior. On the one hand, 
our participants obtrusively rejected societal and organizational norms that 
often dictate work-life management through managerial and corporate 
discourses (Deetz, 1992) and norms related to ideal workers’ identities 
(Drago, 2007; Hatfield, 2017). This helped adventure workers establish who 
they were not, which was an integral component to understanding who they 
were (Caza & Creary, 2016). In constructing the adventure worker identity 
(and understandings of who they were not), nearly all participants 
deselected societal discourses that portrayed their lifestyle and beliefs as 
inferior when viewed against work that they described as “traditional.” 
Specifically, participants reimagined normative notions of success related to 
time and treasure, citing limited vacation time and routinized work as 
detrimental to a life well-experienced and framing the idea of savings and 


retirement as a trap. Instead, they embraced flexibility and freedom related 


to time and opted for minimalism and experience as their preferred forms of 
treasure. 

Although participants were well-aware of traditional notions of 
success and dominant worker identities, they struggled to understand 
which discourses of time and treasure were beneficial to constructing their 
identities. In some cases, our participants aligned with discourses they 
described as less than desirable, albeit necessary, to legitimize their 
identities and/or enable their work choices. These individuals worked long 
hours in their adventurous jobs, and they worked mundane off-season jobs 
to keep the bills paid. Thus, in part, our study illuminates how societal 
discourses are far-reaching. 

Whereas existing research suggests that societal and organizational 
discourses control individuals outside of corporate spaces (Deetz, 1992; 
Denker & Dougherty, 2013), our study demonstrates how the sensemaking 
process nuances interconnections between macro discourses and micro 
level constructions of identity. Through the sensemaking process, 
participants agentively embraced cues that were beneficial while pushing 
against cues they believed were harmful to enacting their work and life. 
Rather than passively adopting discourses, adventure workers actively 
filtered ideologies and dominant work practices in the context of their own 
work experiences, creating an identity that they justified in light of 
normative work experiences. Therefore, aligning with sensemaking theory 


(Weick, 1995), our participants did not construct a novel identity, rather 


they generated an altered understanding of their self-concept based on 
their past experiences and potential futures (i.e., provisional selves; Ibarra, 
1999). Reshaping their self-concept necessitated adventure workers have 
knowledge of their known world (Weick, 1995) in order to draw on cues that 
helped them understand who they ought to be (according to society) in 
relation to who they preferred to be (Ashforth et al., 2008; Giddens, 1991). 

In constructing the positive adventure worker identity, our 
participants reinterpreted success and found utility in exchanging their new 
currency—experience—for others’ understanding. These individuals 
discursively crafted the adventure worker identity in ways that reframed 
dominant concepts of time (living in “reverse retirement”) and treasure 
(seeking adventure and experience). Adventure workers opted for flexibility 
and freedom over routinized traditional work and viewed minimalism and 
experience rather than money or material goods as their preferred measure 
of success. 

There are certainly positive implications of adventure workers’ 
approach to traditional work-life encounters and, relatedly, normative 
worker identity. As our participants lamented, identities are often tied to 
positions (Hochschild, 1997; Medved & Kirby, 2005) and dominant notions 
of success (i.e., climbing the corporate ladder and obtaining wealth/status; 
Blithe, 2015; Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014), which contributes to perpetually 
deferred identities (Tracy & Tretheway, 2005). Identities are constructed 


through overlapping memberships with multiple organizations and 


professions (Cheney, 1983). Families can also influence a person’s career 
socialization by conveying a sense of what is meaningful (Pink & Riforgiate, 
2023 - In Press; Buzzanell et al., 2011) or, as in the case of Dave’s 
grandfather and Bella’s parents, by living out an example to avoid. Despite 
identities being socially constructed (Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014), individuals 
often see and describe themselves through their organizational 
memberships and professional roles, thereby perpetuating a real/fake-self 
dichotomy (Tracy & Tretheway, 2005) and corporately colonized identities 
(Deetz, 1992). 

Adventure workers, on the other hand, talk about their identities in 
crystallized terms (Tracy & Tretheway, 2005). For example, rather than 
privileging entrepreneurialism or managerialism as their preferred identity 
(a prevailing norm tied to consumption and upward mobility), the adventure 
workers we spoke with noted how they often introduce themselves via 
experiences. In flipping the cultural script for responding to the question, 
“What do you do?” individuals who actively foster adventurous work-life 
experiences resisted corporate colonization, broke from the real/fake-self 
dichotomy, and challenged the normative worker identity. Although our 
analysis did not necessarily reveal that adventure workers choose their 
lifestyle as a means to crystallization (Tracy & Tretheway, 2005), their 
experiences and resistant discourses suggest that they have “realized” their 
preferred selves, actively resisting the perpetually deferred self and 


organizational control. Tracy and Tretheway (2005) noted that some 


employees go to great lengths to align or separate their real selves with the 
preferred organizational self. Adventure workers might be one such 
example of going to great lengths to align dichotomous identities. 

Our participants’ resistance to identifying with positions and 
organizations and their fresh approach to living in the present—or “reverse 
retirement”—nuances work-life scholarship inundated with examples of 
Americans ascribing to the “work now, life later” ideology (Blithe & Wolfe, 
2016). These adventure workers reversed this cultural script, offering a new 
perspective on worker identities and complicating traditional 
understandings of success and currency. As such, our data demonstrate the 
sensemaking process by which individuals engaging in “quiet quitting” 
(Beheshti, 2023) and The Great Resignation (Bremen, 2022) might begin to 
understand themselves in light of who they have been and who they are 
becoming. Resisting organizational control by opting for adventurous work 
and life experiences offers a novel way of experiencing and exploring 
crystallization and sensemaking, and organizational scholars should 
continue exploring how individuals prospectively make sense of future and 
preferred identities. Nontraditional workers and work arrangements are 
promising for such explorations. We invite scholars to investigate more 
deeply the role of meaningful work and notions of success for nontraditional 
workers. 

Our findings point to methodological and theoretical implications 


regarding sensemaking, drafting a self-concept, and researching 


understudied populations. Specifically, we call on scholars to consider the 
utility of using sensemaking theory (Weick, 1995) to understand the 
subjective experiences and identities of workers who fall outside the 
conceptual boundaries of a normative experience or specific organization or 
role. Rather than ascribing identity to populations or presuming identities 
based on occupations (e.g., blue-, pink-, or white-collar workers; Blithe, 
2015), lifestyles (e.g., placing importance on investing, dedicating personal 
time to work), or overarching understandings of societal discourses about 
the nature and meaning of work (e.g., ideal worker; professionalism; Drago, 
2007), scholars can explore how individuals understand themselves and 
organize meaning in relation to their past experiences and preferred 
identities (Vough et al., 2020; Weick, 1995), giving voice to participants 
and, more specifically, to understudied and undefined populations such as 
adventure workers. 

Although some positive implications of adventure workers’ identities 
can be seen, problematizing their identity work demonstrates that 
crystallization can contribute to classist work-life assumptions. Our 
participants presented their identities as being full, nuanced, and 
crystalized, rather than deficient or undesirable as traditional discourses 
would suggest (Tracy & Tretheway, 2005). However, through resistance, 
adventure workers often discursively presented their identities as superior 
to traditional workers’ identities. For instance, some participants alluded to 


or directly spoke of the “fulfillment” and “wholeness” inherent in their 


frugal and minimalistic life of adventure. In the same vein, participants also 
noted that the fulfillment and wholeness achieved by living an adventurous 
lifestyle requires individuals to embrace instability, living and making 
decisions moment by moment. Although adventure work is an option and 
one path to aligning work and life, it is a privileged experience potentially 
out of reach for many. Not only are outdoor adventure hobbies largely 
white, middle/upper-class experiences (Ghimire et al., 2014), but pursuing 
this lifestyle is not simply a matter of choice. 

Although Poppy noted, “anybody can do it, you just have to be smart 
with your money and you have to be okay with living with nothing,” trading 
stability (e.g., a permanent dwelling, health care, savings/retirement) for 
experiences is privileged. Our participants represented their identities as 
enlightened due to their embracing uncertainty and resisting organizational 
control; however, work-life management is more complex (Kirby, 2017; 
Kirby & Buzzanell, 2014). For individuals who are caregivers, have debt, are 
not able-bodied, or are not socialized into these experiences, the 
adventurous lifestyle and its related constructs (e.g., embracing 
uncertainty, managing money) are less of an option. There are clearly 
tensions between desiring to enact an adventurous lifestyle, resisting 
organizational control, and managing life’s responsibilities. 

To this end, we recommend work-life scholars examine the whiteness 
of adventure work to determine how discourses help to keep this a 


predominantly white field. Most of our participants were white and well- 


educated. While our population’s demographics might be due to our 
sampling method (a multiple-start snowball sample), adventure workers and 
individuals who engage in outdoor leisure activities in the U.S. have 
historically and primarily been white (American Hiking Society, 2021; 
Vestal, 2016). We suggest that future research look at how discourses could 
change to make the adventure work lifestyle more broadly available. By 
focusing on the intersection of underrepresented groups and adventure 
work, scholars could contribute broader perspectives of work-life 
experiences, as well as provide a more realistic understanding of 
individuals’ resistance of dominant work settings and styles, 
conceptualizations of work, and work-life management practices. 
Conclusion 

As workers everywhere strive to negotiate work and life, our participants 
made sense of these elusive concepts on their own terms. They structured 
and interpreted discourses that helped them construct their worker 
identities, simultaneously aligning with some discourses and rejecting 
others. We evidenced how our participants agentively framed discourses of 
time and treasure as they related to success, using their own currency and 
measure of success—experiences—to legitimize their work choices and 
identities. Thus, we demonstrated the utility of sensemaking in 
understanding how individuals discursively process and enact their 
identities alongside enduring societal discourses. Whereas challenging 


norms can be refreshing and imaginative, communicatively resisting 


normative worker identities can also be problematic. As more U.S. workers 
seek flexible, temporary, and nontraditional work opportunities (MetLife, 
2019), it is important to continue studying populations like adventure 
workers who bravely forge their own paths. 
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